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Miscellany, 1870-1914

THIS CHAPTER may be regarded as a sequel to the first chapter of
the book; it gathers together and surveys, from the standpoint
of the opening years of the twentieth century, a number of
subjects which have not found a place in the political narrative
of Chapters II-IV.

Results of Education. The Education Act of 1870 brought
into existence in the course of the next thirty years a vast public
which had been taught to read and write but, since school ended
at fourteen or earlier, was in no other sense educated. The
really educated class was not enlarged; that was to be the
function of Balfour's Act of 1902. In any case real education
cannot be achieved by mere schooling. Many sons of the rich
pass through full-time courses in expensive schools and univer-
sities without ever becoming really educated. However, the
spread of elementary education had an interesting effect on the
most widely read form of literature, the novel. Hitherto novelists
had written for the whole novel-reading public. Scott and
Dickens were not only recognized as the best novelists, they had
also the biggest circulations. In the latter part of the nineteenth
century those reckoned by good judges to be the best novelists
were no longer the 'best sellers'. We find what in modern slang
would be called chigh-brow* and low-brow5 novelists. On the
one hand writers like George Eliot and George Meredith wrote
for a comparatively small public and in a style which assumed a
high degree of intelligence and education in their readers; on
the other hand writers like Mrs. Henry Wood, author of East
LynnC} or Marie Corelli, autfior of The Sorrows of Satan> addressed
vast publics in books which good judges despised.

Newspapers. These facts influenced the development of news-
papers. In 1870 and for many years later, newspapers were very
serious and by modern standards very stodgy productions.
There were no pictures, few headlines, masses of solid print,